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FOREWORD 

ftri Ihtrbadctioh to the Series "Parent Choice and the Public 
Schools" 



by Ross Zerchykov, 

Research Director, Institute for Responsive Education 

What determines where children in America go to school? in the 
vast majority of eases, it is where they and their parents live. 
But, amidst all the current debate about excellence in education, 
we never hear of an ggygationai reason why public school children 
are most often assigned to schools on the basis of place of 
residence. This system has serious ramifications for equality in 
our society. 

In this and the other volumes in our series "Parent 
Choice and the Public Schools," we examine the question: why 
must where a family c;jh afford to buy or rent housing be the 
determining factor in where a child goes to school? 

We hope this series of publications will be helpful to all 
those parents and taxpayers, school leaders and government 
Officials — who are beginning to question this connection 
between education and real estate. 

one obvious explanation for the connection (other than 
inertia) is cost: assignment by residency is relatively simple 
and holds down administrative and transportation costs, thereby 
freeing up resources for curriculum and instruction. Arguments 
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against parent choice as an alternative assignment model bfteh 
also invoice corieerri that parent choice codid lead to racial 
resegregatibn and/or exacerbate socioeconomic segregation. 
Furthermore, some say increased choice would only be exercised by 
the more informed^ active and educationally ambitious of parents, 
thereby leading to some schools becoming hotbeds of parent 
support and involvement, while others become pockets of apathy. 

Opening up choice among schools, others argue, would 
invigorate all schools through competition. Indifferent schools 
would no longer attract parents and, as in the business world, 
would go out of business to be replaced by other, more 
"responsive" schools* 

Such claims, when repeated often enough, can begin to sound 
like self-evident truths. The first of our series of 
publications. Parent Choleei A n ideat of t-he Research , is 
designed to shed some light oh the costs and benefits <if 
different kinds of parent choice arid provide summary answers to 
the most frequently asked questions about parent choice, based on 
ah arialysis of the research and evaluation studies of various 
parent choice initiatives in the United States, including voucher 
experiments, magriet schools, public schools of choice arid operi 
ehrolimeht programs. The answers, as always, are riot definitive 
or tidy, and some questions can never be answered within the 
limits of experimeritatioh in education (e.g., what would be the 
impact of a totally free market in education? would ebrisumer 
sovereignty and the resulting competition equalize opportunities^ 
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ana Wbuia the resulting competition lead to Innovation ana 
excellence? Or^ would suppliers in the eaucatidhal market, like 
suppliers in all markets, strive to restrict competition?) 

Nonetheless, the research evidence is instructive ana tells 
us enough to sift through and put asiae some of the claims ana 
counter-claims about choice* 

One such claim that couia be used to justify the current 
system of assigning pupils to schools on the basis of residence 
is that parents don't want anything else. They like the 
"neighborhood school," as witnessed by coramuriity opp6sition to 
school closings and "forced busing." And, some contend, choice 
is irrelevant anyway since, basically, all parents want the same 
thing: good schools and a gooa eaucation for thei^ chiiaren. 

Contrary eviaence, however, comes from aata in the Gallup 
Poll on eaucation showing that a iignificant majority of parents 
want more choice. (Phi DeJ^&aBEaar September 1986) 

But, for local citizens aha school leaders, nationally 
aggregatea opinions are less important than local sentiment. One 
way to fina out if local parents want more choice is to simply 
ask them, a methoa for aoing so, for laentifyihg whether parents 
want more choice, unaer what cohaitiohs, ana what kinds of 
eaucation they wouia choose is aeicribea in the seeoha volume in 
our series. Planning fnr^ft^^^ V^hich offers a step-by- 

step guide to surveying parents, and provides a method and a 
survey instrument that has been used over a period of five years 
in four Massachusetts urban school districts. 
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There is research evidence, especially from the intensive 
evaluation of 1970s voucher experiments in Alum Rock^ ealiforriia 
and other locations^ which does show that there is cause for the 
concern that hot all groups of parents participate equally in 
choice programs, that, in faet^ more informed (thd affluent) 
parents arc more likely to participate in, and hence benefit 
from, increased opportunities for parent ehbieei In those cases, 
the "information deficits" suffered by parents were attributed to 
schools disseminating informatiori only in the form of print 
material in the English language. These dissemination strategies 
may have been appropriate for middle-class, white-collar settings 
but were not effective for poor or linguistic minority parents, 
eurrent practices, happily, are more sensitive to the different 
ways that information reaches different kinds of parent 
populatiehs. 

The third volume In this series is a Parent Xfifm^ma^^lon 



ihfdrihatibh^ about the range of exemplary parent information 
strategies from 21 school districts in 11 states across the 
liatiohi 

Our fourth volume, fl^Cgnaume^^s Guide to Se hoools of C heiee 
addresses parents who are in the enviable position of being able 
to choose but could use help in making the right fit between 
their aspirations and values and a particular school * This guide 
is intended to give such parents real-life descriptions of what 
actually goes on in schools of choice, what is different in 




providing short profiles^ with nuts-and-bolts kind of 
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schools that aavertise themselves as having ah eiiiphasis oh a 
particular style or philosophy of teaching — i.e., "basic 
skills" or "classical eddcatioh*' or "child-centered^ 
developmental approach" — or a particular eurricular emphasis, 
i.e., "the arts" or "science and technology?" The Consumer 'a 
SHi^ elaborates the assumptions about how children learn that 
lie behind such labels and provides a checklist that enables 
parents to deeicle whether their aspirations for and knowledge 
about their children will match up with the labels that 
diversified public schools of choice use in describing 
themselves* The eohsamer'a ciHde sketches daily activities in 
ten schools in six different school districts in Massachusetts 
and New York. 

Such illustrations belle the general assumption that aXl 
parents want the saagt kind of "good education," ah assumption 
that can and has been used as ah argument against providing 
expanded opportunities for parent choice* The vignettes are all 
taken from public schools of choice, many of which have long 
waiting lists, indicating that many parents have a desire for 
more options than are currently available* 

We don't pretend to have all the answers to the puzzle 
facing local school decision-makers — school and gbverhmeht 
officials Ja^ parehts and citizens -- as they consider ways to 
respond to the growing desire for more choice of some kind* 
Neither do we believe that parent choice will solve all of the 
educational problems facing our nation today. Rather, we prefer 
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to remain open-minded and offer this plibiicatibh arid its 
cbihpahioh vbldmes to other opeh-ihihded readsrs — governfflent 
officials (at ail levels) , school administrators, and parerits and 
taxpayers — who have questioned Whether we should assign all 
students to the same Icinds of schools on the basis of residency 
and not according to parental aspirationis or children's learning 
styles. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The following profiles of parent information strategies were 
chosen to be representative of the efforts public school 
districts make to inform parents about the choices available to 
them. Despite the fact that these school districts were not 
chosen to be exemplary or particularly promising strategies, we 
believe that many of the strategies these school districts use 
deserve serious consideration. The underlying message in the 
profiles seems that to be successful, parent information 
strategies must reach out to parents on a one-to-one basis 
wherever school districts find them. Getting information to 
parents equitably and thoroughly is hard work — none of the 
districts profiled have found a way around that — but without 
the hard work, parent choice in the public schools is less than 
it can be. With full information in hand, parents can make 
choices that are more educationally effective and that promote 
desegregation and equity. 
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Uhifi®^. school district 
Urban setting 

Total, schools 129 -elemeritary* 4^ junior 

-- - - , ,3^h/itiiddle^ 21^ secondary „ 

Scho^'^S cjf choice: 13 high schools and 8 career 
develoPnient centers* and all junior and 
schoo-^3 3 gpa^g available basis 
TotaJi fflifOllment: 89,000 
Studenc ethnic/racial breakdown: 

P^CR: 93% 

",^^panici 3% 

^i^i 3% 

Other: 1% 



elementary 



BfteKG^QO^jOj with fledging plans for a parent 
ififorf^f ci(-;T center* Washington* B.e. currently 
provi^^s choice information through its 
conununic^tion office. 

PUBLlClTy. inforitiatibrial aetivites in Washington 
p. C. i"<^lude brochures distributed to parents about 
magnet Pj^og^-anis- Programs are highlighted in 
"Parent ^^yj^Qry," a quarterly newsletter. 

::; Vr:^^uitment teams: Each mag net program has 
recruJ-tni^jit teams primarily made up of teachers who 
traveJ_'^Q junior highs around the city at 
recru3 time to ma^e presentations to parent 
and stua^fjt groupSi Eighth^and ninth graders and 
thftir.P^i^ents attend- "options" nights which are 
held systg^^^jgjg j-j^g^Q^j, administrative 
regions i_ ipnese sessions feature presentations on 
varibu®- 'Ugh school programs. 

^^'^■'^^ome month: The district also hosts a 
"WeleP'^® to bur Schools; Month" during registration 
and on'^^htatiofi, through which they run a theme "We 
Earn our^ppjg Every Day" and couple that theme 
each y®^^ with a rhyming phrase. (This year they 
chose ^Qj-j^ing together is the way.'') Principals 
held tOUJTs once s month for prospective parents i 

GHALtB^^^S: "Gur parent information services are 
not juSt_gg£^jpg ti^g bare facts out but assisting 
(^parentsj ^ large bureaucracy*" says Jahis L. 
Cromer/ |^irector of Commuriicatibh. Helping parents 
"not te baffled is the hardest thing, and one 
reason we are trying to get a parent 

inform^*^i^n center with an advocacy unit," says 
Cromer' ^Urtehtly people are trained to help 
parent^_Obi an informal basis, but a parent 
information would be able to more widely publicized 
and woU d include a core of trained parent 
volunteer^ ^ 
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Challenges also include reaching parents of a lar^e 
non-English speaking enrollment ~ more than 99: 
languages are spoken in the school system _and 
the fact that 80% of district students qualify for 
the free or reduced price lunches. 

ADVICE: Cromer advises a broad based support for 
parent information, beginning with extensive 
training, for support staff ^ Waishingtoh DC offers 
16 different sessions of training for their support 
staff , including how to defuse a situation . Staff 
must be "understand ing , " says Cromer because the 
contact with_ support staff often where parents 
begin and end their search r information . 

For more infpnnation , contact Janis Cromer, 
Director of Communications^ District of Columbia 
Public Schools^ 415 12th St., NW, VJashington, DC 
26004, (202) 724-4222. 



INBIANAgbLIS, INDIANA 



PROFILE Unified school district 

Urban setting 

Total number of schools: 68 elementary, 10 middle. 
6 Secondary 

Schools of choice: 13 

Enroliment: 52,000 

Student ethnic/racial breakdown : 

White: 55% 

Black: 45% 

OUTREACH BACKGROUND: iSdianapol is started with magnet 

schools nine years ago, ^two years before a court 
order to desegregate. Today they offer parent 
information services us a coordinated effort 
between district and city agencies, and between 
divisions within the school district. 

PHBLiCITY: Indianapolis publishes brochures on each 
magnet school program, as well as a citywide guide 
to schools, or magnet school tabloid, that is 
mailed to every student, realtors, and all agencies 
that have contact with the city. 

^ Magnet fairs: The district hosts a magnet fair 
at the educational center^ Every option is 
represented by teachers at individual booths. 

Information meetings: The district strives to 
make information available by tailoring meetings to 
parents' schedules. Two parent information meetings 
are held at each elementary _magnet site, in the 
afternoon arid again in the evening. 

Open houses and presentations: Operi houses at 
the secondary level are coupled with presentations 
about secondary magriet programs at feeder schools. 
Staff from the public relations of f ice also visit 
Head Start ceriters to reach parents of 
preschoolers. 

Hedia: The superintenderit arid her assistant 
appear on three local talk shows as recruitmerit and 
registratiori get under way. 

Parerit lirie: Parents cari dial an advertised 
telephone number to a district office and then 
pUrich in a tape code corresporidirig to whatever 
information they need ori a particular option. This 
telephone line is augmented at recruitment when the 
pial-A-T^acher line can also be used to get 
information of magnet programs by directly talking 
with staff_^in the_Parent Involvement Office. 

Evaluation sessions: Administrators gather at 
.^J;^?; ®^!^! of each school year to assess the 
recruitment process and identify areas that could 
be strengthened. 
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CHALLENGES: Marsha : Foley ^ instruct iohal CGbrdiriator 
for eleinehtary opt ions > says that the district is 
striving to improve the number of parents who get 
information . In the past, information was 
distributed through schools^r libraries and banks, 
but parents of pre-school children were often 
missed. This fall the district will send ^ 
information to every household within the public 
school boundaries . 



ADVICE: Foley stresses that parents must be 
encouraged to pay avisit to schools they are 
considering. She adds that parents should "look 
long and hard" before making a decision. 



For more inf orrnation, contact Marsha Foley, 
Instructional Coordinator for Options, Indianapolis 
Public Schools ^ Educational Center, 120 East Walnut 
St., Indianapolis, IN 46204, (317) 266-4794. 



Unified school district 
Urban setting 

Total numbier Of schools: 495 
Schools of choice : 44 
Enrollment: 430,000 
Student facial/ethnic breakdown: 

Black: 60% 

White: 13% ^ 

Hispanic: 23% 

Other: 4% 



BACKGROUND: Chicago is now establishing a parent 
information center that will open this spring at 
its central of f ices It will be a resource room of 
information on^rpaghets throughout the city, and 
will bring together all the inf oLTnation available 
on choice. 

PUBLICITY: A publication put out annually by the 
Department of Egual Educational Opportunity 
Programs, "Options for Knowledge Programs," 
describes the magnet schools^ community academies, 
magnet programs* and voluntary transfer schools. 
This publication is disseminated through the 
schools. Parents can also learn about their 
options through presentations by the subdistrict 
desegregation coordinator at the meetings of the 
local school council. 

; m^Media: The superinteriderit of schools and the 
president of the board of education are guests on a 
radio call-in show once a month to answer 
school-related questions and eoricerhs. 



CHALLENGES: Funding is the largest challenge for 
parent choice services. The city faces expiration 
of contracts with 21 employee groups arid a $74 
milliori shortfall and are by no means assured of 
continued funding for educatibri reform initiatives. 



ADVICE: Districts starting parent services are 
ericburaged to involve parents immediately^ from the 
start. Bob Saigh, Director? Department of 
Coramunicatiorir says, "The key thirig is to involve 
parents immediately, bring them into the process. 
They have to be a part of a process that will 
affect them anyway, and it's a demonstration of 
good faith." 



f^^z'*^^^ contact Bob Saigh/ Director, 

Department of Communications, Chicago Public 
Schools, 1819 W. Pershing Rd. Chicago, It 60609 
(312) 890-3760. 




NEW ORLEANS^ LOBffitftNft 

PROFILE Unified school district 

Urban se±ting^ ^ _ 
Tbtal_nuSber of schools: 

83 elementary, 21 middle junior high, 22 
secondary, 10 unique schools & centers, 20 
educational support centers 
Schools of choicer approximately 20 
Enrollments^ approximately 84,000 
Student ethnic/racial breakdown : 

Black: 86.7% 

White: 8.3% _ : 

Hispanic: 1 ,7% 

Other: 3.3% 

OUTREACH BAeKSROHND: Parent^ information is offered but 6f 

the Department of Information and ebmmunity 
Services. Home of a riationally_acclaiined magnet 
school that opened ih_the l95ds. New Orleans began 
a push for more magnets about nine years ago. 

PUBLICITY: Recent budge t , cut s put a critnp in 
publications about schools of choice, but the city 
is now planning to publish a citywide booklet or a 
series of pamphlets on school options with the help 
of a^ volunteer citizens group of young executives 
and in cooperation with the League of Women Voters. 
This community effort will provide the city with 
important: irifbrmatioh to distribute to newcomers 
and to all parents i 

__Opeh houses, parent assistance: Individual 
schools are expected to provide parents with 
information about their programs.^ Schools hold 
open houses at reeruitment time , most mail out 
information to homes^ and all depend on volunteer 
services of trained parents to assist with 
registration. Word of mouth from parents, .adds 
Henry Joubert , public information ass istant , is a 
key factor_in disseminatihg^informat ion about 
schools. Parents are encouraged to visit individual 
schools and talk with principals before maNing a 
decision • 

CHALLEr^GES: Funding tops _ the. list of challenges, 
says Renate Hay, staff vriter in the Department of 
Irifbrmat ion and Community Services . Recently 
budgets have been cut sharply because the city 
overestimated the revenues generated by the World's 
Fair. 



ADVICE:: Hay advises that school districts build a 
network to create a strong parent service 
^ structure. Networking involves making connections 
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with busiriessas and the chamber of commerce to let 
them know about schools and their successes and 
to generate support from the cbmiriuriity. 

For mdrej ihfonhatidri^ contact either Renate May or 
Rose Drill-Peterson at New Orleans Public School 
District^ 4166 Touro St. New Orleans^ LA 70122^ 
(504) 286-2847. 
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ACTON » MASSAGHOSETTS 



PROF i EE 



PRACTICES 



Elementary school district 

Suburban setting 

Total schools: 4 elementary 

Schools of choice: 4 

Enroiiment: 1,609 

Student racial/ethnic breakdown: 

White: 98% 

Black j .05% 

Hispanic: .05% 

Other: 1% 

BACKGROUND: Parent choice has played a central role 
in shaping education for this suburb of Boston. 
Acton changed its elementary schools from 
traditional settings to four distinct alternative 
schools in 1970 after parents voiced an interest in 
moving away from conservative teaching strategies. 
Since; there are no regular attendance areas* all 
schools in the district can be considered for 
select ion . 



PUBLICITY: The district holds general information 
meetings and provides written and audiovisual 
information or procedures and schools. Each school 
holds information meetings and invites parents to 
visit. Booklets Oh kindergarten, curriculum, 
registration procedures and descriptions of each 
school are provided. 

CHALLENGES: Gary Baker, Assistant Superintendent, 
says a common problem Is countering rumors parents 
spread about school programs. Although the 
word-of-raouth referral can be useful, it can also 
denigrate schools that deserve a second look. 
Baker_says parents are urged to tour schools, talk 
to principals, and make up their own minds. 

ADVICE: Baker suggests that ActOn has succeeded in 
part because of geography all four elementary 
schools are within two to two and a half miles of 
each other thereby diminishing problems of 
transportation. 



Butjr Acton has also bu 
namely parent support . 
from the interests of p 
participation in shaping 
essential to getting off 



yn another strength, 
ice evolved naturally 
tSi Parent and teacher 
ice programs is 
good start and 



maintaining strong programs, says Baker. 

Fbir^mbre information t contact Gary G. Baker, 
Assistant Superintendent, Acton Public Schools, 16 
Charter Rd., Acton, MA 01720, (617) 264-4700 



il 
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BOSTON, MASSAC HUSE TTS 



PROFiEE Unified school district 

Urban setting 

Total number of schools: 77 elementary, 22 middle, 

17 secondary 

Schools of choice: 23 

Total enrollment: 57,642 
Student racial/ethnic breakdown: 

Black: 48% 

White: 26% 

Hispanic: 18% 

Other: 8% 



BACKGROUND: BostOh is divided into five districts, 
each of which provides some kind of parent 
information services. Parents throughout the city 
can dial a direct line for information oh schools 
and programs, and also turn to their district 
centers for more specific information. A student 
assignment information book is distributed to each 
Student during the application period in early 
April and is available throughout the year. 

Although each district office has a parent 
infoETTiation center. District E is responsible for 
handling information for Boston's 23 city-wide 
magnet schools, grades K-1 through 12. 

This year. District E will change the title of the 
Retention and Recruitment Program to the Parent 
Information Center. The Center will expand 
services to include organizing workshops in schools 
on parent traijiing, and developing stronger links 
with parents in general. 

PUBLICITY: Currently, District E^ through its 
Retention and Recruitment Program, has three parent 
outreach workers and one recruitment coordinator in 
charge of disseminating information about the 
cityrwlde magnet schools. Television, radio, and 
newspapers are all important promotional tools. 

Magnet school day: This year for the second 
time. District E is hosting a magnet school day, 
devoted to educating parents about their options. 
This centrally located event is promoted by the 
liaisons at day care centers, nurseries^ comunity 
centers. This year^s event will not only highlight 
citywide magnet schools, but citywide programs and 
individual districts, to allow parents to compare a 
wider selection of schools. The district is also 
providing parent workshops on such topics as 
improying pareht/teacher conferences, summer 
tutoring programs, and library use. The district 
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provides transportation • 

CHALLENGES: With choice no lbngei:_a n^w concept in 
Boston, Marjorie Joyce ^ recruitment coordinator for 
District E, says promoting the notion of choice is 
not the big issue. Rather^ the district is working 
hard to fine-tune how parents make their choice. 
Joyce says parents often moke a decision simply 
based on hearsay, or on their impression that the 
school is "goodr" but fail to take into account 
that a maghe*" school means a certain: kind of: 
program thatz might hot fit their child • s needs 
'•fheylve beard lt^s a good school , but they don ' t 
understand that ithasan angle^" says Joyce . 
"TheyWe stopped listening after they've heard it's 
a good schools" 

Joyce hopes that the magnet school day event will 
help parents make more educated choices. 

One problem, adds Joyce jr has been that parents may 
transfer their child from one school to another, 

but be reluctant to talk to staff about reasons for 
their disappointments with the school , Instead, a 
recent district survey found that parents prefer to 
talk to other parents . The center will try to fill 
this need by hiring parents whom parents can talk 
to about problems. 



ADVICE: Joyce says that a parent information center 
is an excellent idea because parents need a place 
where they can go for help and to talk to other 
parents for support. 

For more z information, about Boston in general, 
contact Ronald Chavious> Student Recruitment 
Specialist^ Boston School Department, 26 Court St., 
9th Floor, Boston, MA 02108, (617) 726-6200 (ext. 
5563) or for District E, Marjorie Joyce, District E 
Office, 55 New Dudley St., Boston, MA 02119, (617) 
442-1396. 
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GAMBRibGE, MASSACHUSETTS 



PROFILE 



OOTREAeM 



ERIC 



Unified school district 
Urban setting 
Total : schools: 14 

Schools of choice: 13 elementar/ schools 

Enrollmeritj 7,677 

Student ethnic/racial groupings: 

White: 52% 

Black: 29%: 

Hispanic^ 12% 
Asian: 6% 

BACKGROUND: Cimbridge Centralizes most or its 
parent information operation at a Parent 
Information Center, now in its sixth year. 

PUBLICITY: Parents may turn to several publications 
for assistance in making choices. A 64-page booklet 
explains Cambridge services and profiles each 
school. A map of the city of shows where each 
school is located and a copy of the city's 
desegregation plan explains the history behind the 
schools of choice. 

Flyers are mailed in October announcing an 

informational meeting in November and registration 

in December. There is also a large mailing to Head 

Start^ parents who will have a child entering the 

school system the next year. These are also 

."^ "'^^ ^ Advertisements are also 

taken out m newspapersi 

^Liaison networki Liaisons act as "branches" of 
the Center and are employed at each of the city's 
13 elementary schools. They work 20 hours a week 
out throughout the school year. 

The Center has developed a neighborhood focus 
through the liaisons — to provide local channels 
for information, because parents will usually g5 to 
their neighborhood school first for answers. The 
liaisons tell them to contact the Center, and will 
arrange for school tours and class visits. 

Liaisons are required to take extensive training, 
including how to take applications so they can 
pitch m during peak registration time (in December 
when the Center kicks off registration). 

_ Information nights: Two informational parent 
nights, one at the Center, and the other in the 
north end of the city at another school, are held 
in November. Each_ school prepares a kinderarten 
display and a teacher is available to anwer 

1 C >^ .~i 



questions. Eyery department is represented-- 
bilihgualr special educatibn^_ huifsihg^ health, ft 
slide presentation } prepared and presented by the 
city's primary education coord inatoir, describes 
what life is like in ki ndergarten i In December , 
Margaret Gallagher, citywide parent coordinator, 
and a team of liaisons kick off registretion by 
spending two weeks traveling to each school. 

eHftLLENSES : ft 1 arge trans ient populat ion preye n ts 
the Center from reaching all parents it_ would like 
to reach i The Center also cannot reach those 
parents who do not yet have children in the school 
system, ahd_ have hot, for whatever reason, enrolled 
their child in a pre^schbol program. 

ADVICE: The early registration works well for 
Cambridge, says Gallagher, because it gives the 
public schools ah edge over its competitors^ the 
private schools . "Publ ic education really heeds to 
do marketing — you need to cohvihce the general 
public you have sbmethihg to offer, you have to 
market its assets^ " says Gallagher i The Center 
also avoids the potential for confusion and 
frustration that can occur when there are many 
people in scattered offices giving out information. 

For more information, contact Peter Colleary, Staff 
Assignment Officer, Charles G. Harrington School , 
850 Cambridge St., Cambridge, MA, 02141, 
(617) 498-9250. 
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PROFILE 



OUTREACH 



Bnified school district 
urban setting 

Total^number of sch6ols: 10 elementary, 2 middle. 2 
secondary 

Schools of choice: 5 
total enrollment: 6^941 
Student racial/ethnic breakdown: 

Hispanic: 48% 

White: 47% 

Black: 4% 

Other: 1% 

BACKGROUND: A parent information center is the hub 
o£: parent outreach activities for Holyofee. Every 
J^Ji^f^logged and responded to by two directors, a 
tuilrtime staff of two bilingual secretaries and 
one translator. 

PUBLICITY: Holyoke publicizes school options with 
brochures, and also publishes a newsletter of 
events » Released three times a year, the 
newsletter reminds parents that the center is 
available and can answer their questions. Parent 
Power Sheets are also published monthly to inform 
parents about public school programs. Magnet 
school open houses and tours are scheduled through 
the center. 

: Patchwork Fair: The center also hosts a 
variety of activities, including an annual 
Patchwork Fair of games, crafts, and exhibits that 
Showcase city schools. Holyoke also counts on 
active parent advisory councils who work with the 
center in reaching out to involve all parents in 
school decisions and activities. 

CHALLENGES: Accessibility is a key problem, says 
Robert O'Neill, a co-direetor of the center. All 
i?M ^*^f^"^ many responsibilities to juggle, says 

o Neill, and the center could well Use five 
full-time people to better answer calls. 

ADVICE: A positive step for any parent information 
etfort IS to set up a parent information center, 
says O'Neill, Housing all services Under one roof, 
he^says, IS "an example of a commitment to parents 
and It's worth the price." 

Pof nipi^e information, contact Felicita El Ghadi or 
Robert O'Neill, Directors^ Parent Information 
Renter, Holyoke Public Schools, 98 Suffolk Street, 
Holyoke, MA 01040, (413) 534-2007. 
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LOWELL > MASSACHUSETTS 



PROFILE Bnified school district 

Urban setting 
Total Schools : 20 
Schools of choice: 7 
Total enrollmeht: 12>782 
Student racial/ethnic breakdown: 

Whitj: 68.72% 

Hispanic: 14.66% 

Other 

(largely Afian): 14.59% 
Black: 2.02% 

OUTREACH BACKGROUND: The school cominittee recently voted 

down a parent coordinator so that now the parent 
information is largely the Job of one project 
director in charge of developing, implementing 
magnet schools and dealing with desegregation and 
recruitment. He is aided by a part-time bilingual 
parent coordinator. 

PUBLICITY: Each magnet school is described in 
brochures available at the local or district level. 

Parents are welcome to visit with the Project 
Director and talk about the various programs at the 
city 's magnets. They are also encouraged to talk 
with magnet principals to better understand the 
theme of each school . 

When students leave one of the two city-wide 
magnets, there are exit interviews for both parents 
and studehtsi 

^ Recruitment: There are lengthy waiting lists 
at each magnet school. When a student inquires 
about a magnet school, they are put on the waiting 
list- ahd-^ notified by the project director when an 
opening arises. If they decide to attend that 
school, parents are provided with a packet of 
information about school procedures. 
- . L Bilingual outreach: Bilingual parents are 
directly sought but regardless of whether or not 
they are on the waiting list. The bilingual parent 
coordinator contacts families and often visits 
homes to inform parents about the choices 
available. Non-bilingual parents aire expected to 
contact a magnet school by themselves if they are 
interested in finding out more about it. 

CHALLENGES: Project Director George Tsapatsaris 
cites a parent information center and a parent 
coordinator as two resources that would be helpful 



in providing parent services in Lowell. 

ADVICE: According to Tsapatsaris^ the single most 
important factor in setting up schools of choice is 
to have the_suppprt of parents , teachers > arid 
students. Consequently, if a school principal 
wantS: to set up a magnetr teachers arid parents mast 
be able to express their supper tr or disapproval , 
in a survey for the idea and direction of the 
magnet . 

For more information contact George N. Tsapatsaris , 
Lowell School Department, 89 Appleton Street, 
Lowell, MA 01852. (617) 947-7615. 




SPRINGFIELD, MASSAgHOsiTTa 



PROFILE 



OUTREACH 



Unified school district 
Urban setting 

Total number of schools: 20 elementary, 6 middle, 

3 secondary 

Schools of choice: 13 

Enrollment: 22,677 

Student racial/ethnic breakdown: 

White: 44.3% 

Black: 27.9% 

Hispanic: 26^8% 

Other: 1% 

BACKGROUND: Springfield opened a magnet juior high 
in 1969, and in 1974 initiated three magnets. The 
city now has a total of 13 magnet schools. 

PUBLICITY: This year, for the first time, the city 
invested in publishing a professionally printed 
comprehensive brochure describing citywide schools 
of choice. This recruitment publication is printed 
in Spanish and English and is distributed to all 
parents and seven branches of the public library at 
recruitment time. Press releases are also sent to 
television and radio stations. 

^Presentations: Vivian George, Supervisor of 
cnapter 636 programs, (those funded by the state's 
racial imbalance law,) talks to parents who have 
children enrolled in early childhood centers and to 
parents of grade four children at PTO meetings 
about upcoming grade 5 and 6 options. Some schools 
have trained home liaison people to help keeo 
communications open between parents and the school. 
^_ Magnet advisory committee: The city's outreach 
effort includes parent participation on a citywide 
magnet advisory committee made up of 
administrators, teachers, and parents. Principals 
are asked to select one or two teachers and two 
parents to serve at comm it toe meetings , held two or 
three times a year. The meetings inform parents 
about programs, discuss concerns and issues, and 
voce on decisions that are passed onto school 
administrators . 

CHALLENGES: George cites parent involvement as one 
of_the city's major challenges .This year, the 
city has^tried to make parents more aware of being 
a part of the schools by running a day-long 
workshop for parents from 40 schools across the 
city to familiarize them wLth the workings of the 
schools— how money is^allocated and spent, for 
which services, desegregation, and other 
information that aims to show parents how they can 
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help schools o This fall workshop will be followed 
up by a spring workshop, 

ADVICE: George suggests that communities continue 
to tryand think of ways to reach all parents. In 
Springfield ^ the deputy superintendent has set up a 
Parent Involvement Task Force to generate ideas and 
programs to reach and involve more parents^ 
particularly those who are "hard-to-reach." 

For more infbrmationir contact Vivian George ^ 
Springfield Public Schools^ 195 State St. 
Springfield, MA 01103, (413) 787-7092. 
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WORCESTER, MASSAeHUSETTS 



PROFILE Unified school district 

Urban setting 

Total schools: 40 elementary, 4 middle, 4 secondary 
Schools of_ choice:. 11 out of 48 
Total enrdllmerit: 20,113 
Perceritage.mihority : 25 . 5 
Student racial/ethnic breakdown: 

White: 74 .SI 

Hispanic: 15,5% 

Black: 7% 

Other: 3% 

OUTREACH BACKGROUNDS Worcester_ opened an information center 

in 1985 that is staffed by one person during school 
hours and school year only. This person's duties 
include establishing and managing the _ information 
center, acting as liaison to parent groups at all 
magnet schools, ar:sisting, scheduling, and running 
meetings for parents , and preparing materials for 
parent meetings^ parent reports and recommendation, 
and community publicity information. The center 
answers questions about school policies that may be 
confusing and intimidating, helps parents With 
day-to-day events, puts them in touch with schools , 
and assists parents in their search for information 
about magnet schools > transfer pol icies, choices, 
and volunteer ism > among other concerns . 



PUBLICITY: Brochures are available on each school 
and as the sehoblsopeh brochures are send to 
parents. A citywide_brr»chure covers all the roagent 
options. All are distributed to libraries and 
schools . Bookmarks with the parent information 
center number on them are also distributed in all 
city schools. 

CHALLENGES : Funding has _ been the largest 
challenge, says Roland Charpentier, magnet school 
coordinator. Magnets, says Charpentier , "cost a 
lot of moneyy" and are often copied when they 
suceed; two all-day k indergartens , for example, 
have now grown to 40. In a largely working-class 
pity, those costs are not easily met, says 
Charpentier. 

ADVICES Charpentier advises districts to develop 
teams of principals and parents to create themes 
for magnets. Worcester has used surveys for five 
years. to find out what parents want, and this 
effort has paid off with shaping attractive, 
effective alternative schools. 
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For tnbre in format ion, contact Roland E. 
Charpehtier, Magnet School Coordinator, Worcester 
Public Schools, 20 Irving St., Worcester, MA 01609 
(617) 799-3033. 
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MISSOURI 



Unified school district 
Urban setting 

Total schools: 50 elementary, 8 _ junior high> 10 

senior high, 1 pre-vocational education ^ 1 special 

school f or handicapped students , 1 school for teen 

parents , and 1 alternative school 

Schobls_of choice: 3 in fall 1986 

19 in fall 1987 

49 in fall 1991 

Enrollment: 36,000. 

Student racial/ethnic breaRdowh: 

(does not include special schools ) 

BlacR: 66% 

White: 29% 

Hispanic : 4% 

Other: 1.4% 



BACKGROUND:_ This is the first year Kansas City has 
offered schools of choice ; the city aims to 
implement 49 schools of choice, over the next six 
years • Plans include a proposal for a parent 
inf ormat ion center . 



PUBLieiTY^ The_district produces brochures 
describing different programs anddistributed 
through the District Information Center and local 
schools. The district also inserts a full-color 
magazine in the local Sunday paper with a tear-out 
applieatiori_during peak registration time. Plans 
include developing district and building level 
newsletters. Staff now includes a graphic artist 
and awriter. : 

Personalized recruitment : Kansas City's plan 
for. magnet schools stresses the need to personalize 
recruitment. To be effective, general mail ings and 
dissemination of brochures are: followed up by 
telephone_calls_and meetings wi th small _groups of 
parents. The 1986 proposal for desegregation 
includes a list of _suggested activites now undet 
way some, including the following: 
_^ 1) Schedule and provide presentations to 
private and district children's centers and/or 
preschools 

2) Provide giveaways with_qeheralized magnet 
promotion ^i^e^ > book_ covers, bookmarks 

^3) Place flyers and brochures where target 
students and parents gather, and with businesses 

4) Hold coffee meetings in target communties 
and seek^PTA support 

5) Establish career fairs at secondary level, 
and recruitment booths in shopping centers on 




weekends 



Other outreach: Andrea Jclly-Penh> fecfuitment 
speeialist> also makes personal speaking . 
engagernen ts to city groups such- as Kiwanis , to 
introduce them to the school programs^ and to 
realtors to educate them about the desegregation 
program and school opt ions 

Media: Newspapers ^ radio and television are 
also important- avenues of advertisement. 

Staff r _training : The dtstrtct_is also planning 
to hire site-based recruiters ^ people with teaching 
certification and experience ^ who will be located 
in several schools: to answer questions and 
streamline the registration process. „ ^ 

Additional inyolvement: The district depends 
as well on volunteer parents . School Advisory 
Committees participate in curriculum planning, and 
other : educat ional concerns . An urnbre 11a 
organization brings together chairpersons of these 
coinntiittees with school board members i in addition, 
the district has invited parents, and community 
members at large, to join site task forces which 
wi 11 focus bh curriculum planning for magnet : : 
schools i These task forces of about five to 15 
members, will be chaired by principals and overseen 
by curriculum speci ^tlists . 

CHALLENGES; Jolly-Penh says that the single 
greatest challenge facing Kansas City is chanqihq 
attitudes of parents about magnet schools and 
desegregation. "No one has attempted to [create 
magnets] on this large a scale," says Jolly-Penh. 
"We have a tremendous challenge changing at i tudes 
of the parents and selling the concept of a larger 
educational _commuhity . We really need to bring the 
public along .•• we have an opportunity to provide 
a model for other cities." 



ADVICE: Districts establishing parent information 
services_sfiould be_sure to_make information as 
available as possible, says Jclly-Penn, The most 
effective way to get information out is to have 
someone available by the phone. every day all year. 
"More than half of bur informational work isdone 
over the phone," says Jolly-Penn. "There really 
does need to be someone to talk to. That will do 
more to sell the program than anything else." 
Jolly-Penn also advises that parents be involved in 
task forces when shaping magnet programs. 

For more information, contact Andrea Jolly-Penn , 
Kansas City School District , 1211 McGee St., Kansas 
City, MO 64106, (816) 221^7565, ext. 308. 
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MONTCLam, NEW JERSEY 



PROFILE 



OUTREACH 



Unified school disti:ict 

Suburban community 15 miies west of New York City 
Total schools: 6 elementary > 2 middle, 1 secondary 
Schools of choice: 9, all district schools 
Enrollment: 5,200 
Student ethnic/racial breakdown: 

White: 51% 

Black: 46% 

Hispanic: 2% 

ether: 1% 

BAeKeRbUMD: A parent information center opened in 
1977 and is tiow run by two full-time staff, a 
director of public relations and a secretary. The 
center handles questions relating to all the magnet 
schools . 

PUBtltiTY: Brochures describe each magnet school. 

Open houses, meetings: The district has open 
houses every sjJring when days are set aside and 
parents can visit schools while they are in 
session. Open houses are also planned for evenings 
foL those parents who work. 

Paients are urged to come in and talk to all 
principals. The district offers a series of 
evening meetings to describe primary programs and 
give an overview of Montciair schools. 

CHALLENGES: One problem is making the school staff 
feel comfortable with parent involvement, or 
reaching a "cooperative understand irig , " says 
Barbara Strobert, director of special projects. 
"Often we get aggressive parents and parameters 
have to be set_up ... we try to get parents to be 
volunteers in the school so they get a better 
[Jicture of what it's all about." 

ADVICE: Administrators of parent outreach programs 
must be willing to be non-traditional in staffing 
to make services available when parents are -- 
often evenings or weekends for working parents. 

For more inf prmatioh^ contact Barbara Strobert, 
Director of Special Projects, Montciair Public 
Schools, 22 Valley Rd. Montciair, NJ 07042, (201) 
783-4000. ' 
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BUEPALO^ NEW iORK 



PROFILE Unified school district 

Urban setting 
Schools of choice: 20 

Total schools 58 :elementary , 17 secondary 
Enrollment: 46^173 
Studentethnic/racial breakdown: 

Black: 48% 

White: 43.3% 

Hispanic: 6.3% 

Native American: 1.2% 

Asian: 0.9% 

OUTREACH BACKGROUND: Now in its twelvth year, Buffalo's 

parent information center operates as a magnet 
school placement office, as well as information 
center* It is staffed by a director, a community 
education leader, two clerical staff , and one 
teacher-assist<^nt transportation liaison. 

SEBVieES: The center's major thrust is advertising 
options iri_all local papers , and through public 
service announcements on radio and television , and 
with the support and ahnotmcmehts of the PTA and 
the Buffalo Area Ministers Association. 
Open houses are held in all schools during 
recruitment, and brochures and a tabloid describing 
all schools are distributed. 

GHALLENGES: A cons tan t .problem is securing funding, 
mamtathihg local and federal budgets to keep 
guality programs intact, says Kenneth Echols , 
assistant super ihtehdeht of integration/public 
relations. Another problem is available spaces for 
students; Buffalo recently had 13,000 applications 
for 2^ 400 openings . 

ADVieE: Districts are urged to develop extensive 
community networks and ties with media to get the 
word but about choice. In the early stages of 
choice in Buffalo, radio stations adopted schools 
and that effort helped magnify the schools images. 
The parent centers themselves go a long way toward 
disseminating in format ion • 



For more_ information, contact Kenneth J. Echols, 
Assistant Superintendent Integration/Public 
Relations, Buffalo Public Schools, 732 City Hall, 
Buffalo, NY 14202, (716) 842-3187. 




NER-jfbRK, NEW YORK (Cbrnmunity SciioQi- Bist^ct »4) 



PROFILE 



Secondary and elementary school district 
Orban setting 
Total number of schools 
mainstream y 9 bilingual 
Middle; 2 mainstream^ 1 
concept • 

Total schools of choice 
included in total ) 
Enrollment; 12 f Odd 
Student ethnic/racial breakdown: 

Black: 45% 

Hispanic: 35% 

Other: 20% 



52 elementary: 16 
6 alternative concept 
bilingual^ 16 alternative 

22 (6 magnet schools 



OUTREACH BACKGROUND: District #4 in East Harlem is the only 

one of New York City's 32 school districts that is 
"open zoned"; its boundary lines are not exclusive 
in that_ students are accepted from aJ 1_ over the 
city. Some students who live outside New York City 
also attend District #4 schools. The primary 
system with District #4^is the Alternative School 
Network, : comprisirig_ 17 alternative schools at the 
junior high_levei, and five at the elementary 
level. Each spring, sixth g-ade students from 21 
schools, and in bilingual education programs , 
consult with their teachers arid parents, review 
their options and select the junior high school 
that they would like to attend. 



District #4 
services in 
also exists 
alternative 
information 
office. 



centralizes its parent information 
a parerit information center. There 
a stong, yet smaller bilirigual 
school network that has a parent 
center working out of the district 



PUBLlCiTY: The d istrict suffers from no shortage of 
publicity, having been featured internationally in 
new3papers_and on television for its exemplary 
school programs. 

To specifically educate parents about making the 
appropriate choice^ however, they publish 
"Decisions about Seventh Grade," in English and 
Spanish, _a_ booklet that describes the various 
schools programs . 

Evening meetings: Duririg recruitment, evening 
meetings are held at the parent information center 
where parents are given the information to help 
tiiem make the appropriate choices. The ten 
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director? of the alternative seventh grades make 
presentations ^ 

^ __Sch6ol visits: Directors will also visit each 
of the 2i elementary schools to make presentations 
to istudehts about individual programs. 
_ -_ Parent Assocations: "We couldn't do as much as 
we do in educating without parents ^ " adds assistant 
director of alternative services^ Mary E. 
Rome r-^-Col erne n. "Our strength lies in the Parent 
Associations housed separately in every alternative 
school i" _ Direct information can be acquired by 
calling any of the schools. 

Community Planning Board: The parent 
information office also makes_use of a calendar of 
area event? put out by the Community Planning Board 
for all residents* The center will list upcoming 
school events and important dates to remember at 
recruitmerit tiiie . 

^ CHALLENGES: Rome r-Colemah says the largest 
challenge is simply getting parents involved with 
schools so that they will be participants in their 
child's education, 

ADVICE: Romer-Golemah says she would give 

another district setting up parent information 
services the "Pollyanna" advice do what ever 
works. Sell whatever you cah^ and don't exclude 
other people in the district who don't have ^ 
children in schoool . "Our schools don't exist if 
we don't have the support of the community," she 
says 

For more information r contact Mary E. 
Romer-Colernan, Assistant Director, of Alternative 
Services, Community School District #4, 319 East 
117th St., New York, NY 10035, (212) 860-5974, 5967. 



CLEyELANB^ OH £6 



PROFILE Unified School District 

Urban setting 

Total number of schools: 83 elementary, 22 middle, 
12 secondary^ ^ :;_ 
Schools of choice: 11 
Total enrollment: 73,263 
Student racial/ethnic breakdown: 

Black: 69.68% 

White: 24. 38% 

Hispanic: 5.64% 

Other: 1.29% 

OUTREACH BACKGROUND: Cleveland's Parent/Community 

Information Center opened in April, 1987, after 
parent outcry protested the loss of a similar" 
service i Choice was first offered in 198Q. The 
center offers many services. These include 
developing networks with community resources, 
curriculum materials and school information, 
speakers contacted and provided for parent groups, 
workshops on effective parenting techniques and to 
help parents help their children with homework. 

PUBLICITy: Each magnet school has its own brochure 
available at the registration center. The 
Bilihguai/Multicultural Office translates all 
district material into Spanish and eight other 
languages .The information Center also contracts 
with that office to supply translators at meetings. 
A school calendar goes out in late August to remind 
parents of school events. 

"Cluster meetings": Meetings are held on 
both sides of the city to accommodate all 

residents. A^^ciuster" of department lieads and 
program chat rpeople explain programs. 

Media: Arrangements are made to have school 
officials talk on local talk shows about magnet 
schools . 

CHALLENGES: Getting information to parents well 
ahead of registration is one major challenge for 
Cleveland, says Juahita Bryant, executive 
assistant* Applications are disseminated in early 
February, but many parents who do not get it back 
by the March 15 deadline. 

ADVICE; Bryant says the district has found it 
helpful to work with advisory groups to develop 
programs that address citizen heeds. These groups 
could be made up of parents, professionals, 
:eachers^ supervisors and representatives of 
businesses and social agencies. 
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For more information, contact Juariita Bryant^ 
Executive Assistant, Cleveiahd City School 
District, 1380 East Sixth St. Cleveland, OH 44114, 
(216) 574-8632, 




CQLIIHBBS, OHIO 



PROFILE Unified school district 

Urban sett ing 

Total number of schools: 90 elementary, 26 middle, 
20 secondary 

Schools of choice: 10 (31 by Fail, 1987) 
Total erirbllment:: 66,000 
Student ethnic/racial groupings: 

White: 53.4% 

Black: 46.6% 



OUTREACH BfteKGRdUNb: A parent information center started as 

one phone in the office of Beverly Gifrord, special 
assistant to the superihtendeht in 1977 and later 
increased to 14_phones staffed by volunteers. Now 
four staff members handle calls to the office, 
located in a central administration complex* Staff 
includes volunteers and one full-time member, a 
commuhieatioh specialist who handles public 
relations. 

PUBLICITY: The city is mounting a marketing 
campaign to reach parents^as it more than triples 
the number of schools of choice this comraing fall. 
Outreach efforts include a "mini-newspaper" 
distributed to realtors and the chamber of commerce 
where- newcomers find them, and at each level of 
magnet schools^ The newspaper discusses the 
options available at all schools but also details 
alternative schools. The daily newspaper is also 
running a series on schools during the application 
period . 

Each school has a brochure, and the city has also 
begun a series of meetings around the city that 
include displays and handouts of schools so parents 
can "shop" for the right school * Alternative and 
traditional schools set up booths. 

Faetlihe: Parents can dial a factline — 
221-FAef — to get information about the 
application process and individual programs. 

CHALLENGESj Gifford says that jealousy between the 
staff in the traditional and alternative schools is 
a challenge; parent's whose child does not get into 
an alternative school often feel "that they've 
lost> that they are stuck with less than good," 
says Gifford. The city is trying_hard to turn that 
perceptioii around by talking up the traditional 
schools. "The traditional schools have a lot to 
brag about," says Gifford. By encouraging the 
conventional schools to market themselves right 
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along with the alternative chools, the city can 
maintain a healthy compe*- ^ori. 

ADVICE: The parent informatibn center has helped to 
consolidate and streamline the parent outreac}^ 
effort. Volunteers are trained extehsi\7ely , and the 
best volunteers^ adds Giffordf are retired 
principals who bring a wealth of knowledge about 
schools y and in parent relations ^ to the center. 

For more information r contact Beverly Gifford^ 
Special Assistant to the Superintendent ^ Columbus 
Public Schools^ 270 E. State St. ^ Columbus^ OH 
43215, (614) 225-2888. 
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BHiLADELBHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 



PROFILE Secdhdary school district 

Urban setting 

Total number of schools: 258 (173 elementary, 39 

middle, 41 secondary 

Schools of choice: 50 

Enrollment: 200,376 

Student ethnic/racial breakdown : 

Black: 64% 

White: 23,9% 

Hispanic: 8.9% 

Other: 3.2% 

OUTREAGH BACKGRbtJNb: Philadelphia's desegregation office 

serves as its parent information center. Started 
in 1978, the office is striving to increase the 
percentage of desegregated schools across the city, 
aeebrdihg to Leroy Keyes, desegregation liaison 
specialist, with about 83 schools out of 253 on^ 
board now, that means continued and rigorous 
outreach to inform and parents and recruit 
students . 

PUBtlCiTY: Information is disseminated through 
radio advertisement and a publication "Options for 
Learning" that gives a brief description of 50 
targeted schools— - schools that are close to 
reaching mandated desegregation ratios. This 
publication is available at all schools, district 
school offices, and libraries. 

The desegregation office also publishes a monthly 
magazine. Reflections , that highlights city school 
achievements i Brochures are available on school 
programs if individual schools choose to develop 
thein. 

Hotline: Parents can dial a 24-hour 
information hotline^ During the working day, 
desegregation off ice staff take calls while an 
answering machine takes calls after hoUrs. 

Desegraobile: Parents are encouraged to visit 
their district office or speak to guidance 
counselors at schools_ f or ^more information about 
schools of choice. However, information is also 
brought to parents via a Desegmobile that serves as 
a parent information center Oh wheels; the 
camper-style van travels all over the city during 
good weather and is parked in convenient locations 
such as shoping areas for parents to see and visit. 
Two doors open to allow parents to walk through the 
van and view artwork and display cases from various 
schools. Three liaison specialists and a 
coordinator are on hand to talk about programs. 
While the hours of the van have been concentrated 
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from 9:30 aim. to 1:30 p.m., the district hopes to 
soon_ increabs those hours to include weekends^ says 
Keyes^ and thereby reach working parents. 

Qallery of opt ibris:_The Philadelphia school 
cistrict also holds an annual school fair in a 
downtown art gallery to showcase selected city 
schools and recruit students. The fairs feature 
performances and fashion shows and include 
opportunities to interview students and staff. The 
fair strives to give a sampling of all city 
schools^ including racially isolated schools and 
targeted schools. 

Other Outreach: The school district plans 
information workshops for parents during 
l-ecruitment per idd * Staff hold full-day workshops 
in district libraries during recrui tment , f or 
instance, and interview parents arid students* If a 
parent has a problem with transportation to an open 
house or orientation, the office will provide 
transportation to and from the school. If a school 
doesn'^t of fer orientation, the office will arrange 
a session. 



CHALLENGE: Getting parents involved in the overall 
education of their children is one^major challenge 
facing Philadelphia, says Keyes . Parents that fail 
to provide their children with a wholesome 
breakfast_or_ to atterid extracurricular activities 
their children are„involved in, fail to provide 
vital education support. Lack of transportation, 
inability to find or afford babysitters, and work 
schedules contribute to parerits ' inabi li ty to be 
involved . Keyes says home-school councils work 
closely with principals to try and improve parent 
irivplvement. _ Thedistrict also offers ten 
workshbps„during the year for parents who are new 
to desegregation; these sessions focus on 
developing parents' communication skills so that 
they can approach a school concern or problem 
effectively. 

ADVieE: Keyes suggests that districts find ways of 
"getting the word out." There is no guarantee that 
a child will get irifbrmation hbmei "The bottom 
line," ^ advises Keyes ^ " is saturate the news, the 
libraries; get involved in an athletic or civic 
organization. Make sure everyone is aware of your 
programs" 

For more information, contact Dr. Ernestine J. 
Carter, Director, Desegregation Of f ice ,^ School 
District of Philadelphia, 21st and the Parkway, 
Room 610, Philadelphia, PA 19103, (215) 299-7672. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

PROFILE Unifiisd School District 

Urban setting 

Total schools: 47 elementary, i4 middle, 11 
secondary 

Schools of choice: 55 

Enrollment: 39,900 

Student ethnic/racial breakdown: 

Black: 52.3% 

White: 46.41 

Other: 1.3% 

)OTREACH BACKGROUND^ The Director of Public Information is 

responsible for development and distribution of all 
information-about choices, or options in education 
in_^the Pittsburgh public schools. Funding from the 
federal government in the form of a Magnet 
Assistance Granthas provided a magnet recruiter 
who is responsible to the director. 

A parent information center is being piloted at the 
elementary staff development school. This center 
is intended to educate and train parents how best 
to help their children academically . Hands-on 
tutbring_materials, learning games, tips on 
self-discipiine, child development information, 
nutrition and many other topics are available at 
the center, outreach includes addressing the needs 
of the "hard-to-reach" parent. 

SERVieES: The magnet recruiter develops specific 
strategies for each program or school, developing 
printed materials, making personal presentations to 
community; groups,_ school classes and parent-teacher 
organizations^ and answering the many telephone 
calls that come in from parents. Meetings with 
real estate agents, visitor bureau personnel, 
university placement and employment personnel, and 
other corporate employee services staff are also an 
important part of recruitment and information. 

PUBtieifY: Federal funding allows Pittsburgh to 
mail a comprehensive guide about schools to every 
household in the the city in advance of 
registration. This direct mail piece generates 
many calls to the magnet assistance office, 
information services, and school department. 

Parent coffees: Small isarerit meetings or 
"coffees" are an important part of recruitment for 
the Pittsburgh magnets. Word of mouth, the 
personal recommendation of a program or school from 
the parent of a successful child to another parent, 
continues to carry much more weight than any other 
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K*.-. Fair: The piiblic schools 

the^Board of Education building. Parents mav illy 
frol ff[%",^;' ^t^^jnts a,d,,3c2lty .JprSlen^^tives 
trom all the magnet schools and programs, 
kindergarten through high school. The may learn of 

iJhn^i''^-'^^^^ °^ the mainstream c5mprehe^s ivl 
school program as well as each of the specialized 
magnet^ programs. specialized 

s^*^K„^^^^"*'^^®^'^^^^*"?^°"^ittee: Mary Ellen 

splcialisr^^Jn.''?^^?''^'' ^"^ community relations 
fo? thi f?r.? consort is being convened 

;?f ^^"-^ yecr to try and coordinate 

city-wide parent services. This group will ir'Siude 
;lhnni'^°T "^^^ start, parent representatives and 
school volunteers, among others, and win get 
together once a month to talk about parent 
education arid services. 

S^Snnf^?^: ^^^^^ says that one priority of the 
^fn?? J^^trlct IS to increase the breadth and 
hl^ ^ K^^^^"^ "Parents need to know 

how^to become advocates - how to keep pace w?th 
their children's transitions." ^ « 

tS^^Wt j^^^^f'^i^^f.eo^tact Patricia Crawford, 
Srhii?. i^fl^^'^u ^^^ector, Pittsburgh Public 

f°"th Bellefield, Pittsburgh, PA 
15213, (412) 622-3615, -6, or -7. 
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D&LtAS^ TEXAS 



PROFILE Unified school district 

Urban setting 
Total number of schools: 
131 elementary 24 middle, 33 secondary 
Schools of choice: 20 (9 high school maghets, 7 
academies igra(fes 7-8), and 4 Vanguard Schools 
(grades 4-6 ) , 

Total enrdllmeht: 132,388 
Student ethnic/racial breakdown : 

Black: 49% 

Hispanic: 28% 

White: 21% 

ether: 2% 

OUTREACH BACKGROUND: Dallas opened a School Action Center (a 

parent information center) in 1975. The center is 
now staffed by one director, two information 
specialists, and one supervisor. 

PUBLICITY: With 350 square miles of school 
district, Dallas can present an overwhelming 
challenge to parents. The School Action Center 
helps parents find out about which neighborhood 
school they can send their children to, as well 
describe the alternative schools. The School Action 
Center will send information to parents, and direct 
them to the individual schools they are interested 
m . 

A "Report to Parents" is a tabloid annual report 
published each school year that describes school 
programs, successes, schedules, changes in policy, 
updates on legislation^ and other items. 

Community relations staff include representatives 
of _ minority groups and many newsletters are how 
printed in English and Spanish. To meet the needs 
of a_ growing Asian population> the district 
provides a message in newslestters in different 
As^an languages that directs the readers to a phone 
number If they want information but cannot read 
English. 

Positive Parents of Dallas: A group of parents 
called Positive Parents of Dallas, made up of 
grandparents, patrons, alumhi and civic leaders, 
place master notebooks containing information oh 
each school in every realtor's office. Volunteers 
take prospective neighbors on a personal tour of 
schools they want to see. 

Media: The school district has its own 5able 
television station and staff that reports on school 
programs, people, and events year round all day and 
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all week^lbhg^ _ _ _ 

Recruitment teams: ftt the local level, each 
magnet high school has: recruitment _ team up of 

curriculum staff who visit niiddle_sch6ois at 
reeruitroeht time and talk about their programs to 
large and small groups of students; Schools also 
host open houses • 

CHALLENGES: Two-thirds of the people who live in 
the_ school district do not have children in 
schools/ sa^s Rodney Davis^ director of information 
services. That figure f combined with a steady dose 
of negative press coverage of the schools, creates 
an attitude among many taxpayers that the schools 
are not run properly , and in turn these attitudes 
can hurt. projects to involve parents and promote 
the school successes , he says. More effort is 
being spent , consequent ially, on building up active 
community volunteer programs and boosting school 
support . 

ADVieE: bavis suggests that parent outreach should 
not rely too much on printed material., The more 
staff can rrieet face-tb-face with parents at the 
local school level the more effective the outreach 
will be; printed materials are good, but they can 
very well end up being tossed out instead of read. 
Davis encourages community meetings to give parents 
first-hand information abouttheir local schools, 
and to respond better to feedback. 

For more information , contact Larry Ascough, 
Assistant to the Superintendent -Communication, 
or Rodney Davis, Dallas Independent School 
District, 3700 Ross Ave., Dallas, TX 75204, (214) 
824-1620, ext. 471. 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONS I N 



PROFILE Unified School District 

Brban setting 

Total schools: 1(38 elementary, 19 middle, 15 high, 
5 other 

Schools of choice: all schools 

Enrollments 93,731 

Student enthic^racial breakdown: 

Black: 53,9% 

White: 34% 

Hispanic: 7.5% 

Other: 4.6% 



OUTREACH BACKGROUND: Milwaukee processes in excess of 32,000 

choices annually; to handle that load, every school 
serves as a parent information center. 

PGBtlCltY: Parents find out about what choices are 
available to them through several ways: an annual 
educational catalog is mailed to 62,000 homes, and 
74,080 go out to suburban homes, and another 
20-30,000 are distributed to schools and libraries 
before recruitment. A parent/student handbook is 
also sent out in August describing the school 
system. Guidance counselors of the middle schools 
will speak at elementary schools about career 
programs at the high schools to help students make 
the right choices. 

Letters and media: Television and radio and 
newspaper ads also announce the recruitment period. 
The school superintendent is also on a radio talk 
show monthly. Letters are sent out to targeted 
parents, or parents who have children in 4-year-old 
kindergarten program, who are faced with different 
choices for 5-year-old kindergarten. Parents who 
have children finishing in elementary schools for 
the^middle school also get a letter explaining that 

IS time to make a choice, and encouraging them 
to talk to principals arid visit schools. 
^- Parent book: Every principal is considered the 
best |ource of information. They each have access 
to a •'parent book" containing samples of letters, 
procedures to follow and attend in-service 
workshops every year on how to help parerits. 

CHALLENGES: The biggest problem facirig Milwaukee is 
there are parents who have "riever set foot inside 
the school," says Bob Tesch, assistant to the 
superintenderit . 

ADVICE: Tesch advises that scho5i districts "never 
stop working" to promote parent involvement. The 
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inenvitable turnover of parents demands flexibility 
in blending old v^ays and new ideas. 

For more imformat ion » contact Bob Tesch> Assistant 
to the Superihtenderit> Milwaukee Public Schools, 
P.O. Drawer IGK, Milwaakee, WI 53201, (414) 
475-8274. 
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